CONTRIBUTIONS TO PSYCHIATRY. 

By JAMES G. KIERNAN, M.D., 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

XIV.—CONIUM IN ACUTE MANIA. 

J OHN HUNTER 1 long ago called attention to certain 
phenomena belonging to the therapeutic use of 
conium, which rendered it an agent likely to be of value in 
the psychoses. He noticed that during its administration 
the nutrition of the patient improved. Tiryakian , 3 found 
that conium acted on the cerebro-spinal centres. Bochefon- 
taine 3 and Provost 4 found that conine diminishes or destroys 
the physiological activity of the motor nerve centres, and 
finally abolishes nervous motor excitability. The researches 
of Storck and Whytt/ although somewhat crude, tend in 
the same direction. Harley 6 claims that: First, the opera¬ 
tion of hemlock varies in the same individual according to 
his motor activity. The effect will be found to vary in pro¬ 
portion as the activity varies. In those whose bodily vigor 
gradually declines as the day wears away, a dose which will 
be followed by no appreciable effect in the early morning, 
will produce decided symptoms in the evening, and vice 

1 “ Works of John Hunter,” vol. ii, p. 379. 

2 These de Paris , 1878. 

3 Bulletin Generale de Thdrapeutique , 1881. 

4 Archives de Physiologic^ 1880. 

5 Observations on Nervous Disorders. 

6 “ Old Vegetable Neurotics.” 
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versa. Second, those leading sedentary, inactive lives are 
more readily affected than those of active habits. A deli¬ 
cate person of active habits will therefore bear a larger dose 
of conium than one having abundance of strength, though 
but little energy. Third, an active, restless child will often 
take, with scarcely any appreciable effect, a dose of conium 
sufficient to paralyze an adult of indolent habits. Conium 
in Harley’s opinion represses and removes irritative excite¬ 
ment of the motor centres, and is a tonic to them in cases 
which require its use, and in this way it acts directly in im¬ 
proving the nutrition of the body. 

Acute mania, according to Mendel , 1 is “ a functional 
cerebral disease, characterized by a morbid acceleration of 
the conceptions, and a morbidly exalted irritability of the 
cerebral motor centres.” This definition which corresponds 
to my own idea on the subject, exactly covers a condition in 
which conium would be ideally indicated. Acting in ac¬ 
cordance with the suggestion of Harley , 2 I was led to use 
conium in acute mania. The various preparations of this 
drug given in the pharmacopoeia were tried, but the major¬ 
ity were of little effect; the tincture was inert. The succus 
seemed at times to produce the characteristic effect, but 
was very variable; conine was not to be obtained, and at 
last a good fluid extract made by Squibb was placed in my 
hands. The first case in which the drug was used was that 
of a large powerful man, who became suddenly addicted to. 
solitude, and spoke to himself and appeared slightly 
depressed; this condition gradually passed off into one 
where he was good-humored and boisterous, but very in¬ 
coherent in words and actions. 

He was continually yelling, and darting his head forward, 
but in the same way that a rough man would indulge in 
boisterous horse-play. Neither hallucinations nor delusions 

1 Die Manie. 

2 “ Old Vegetable Neurotics.” 
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were present. He was given one and two fifths grammes 
of the fluid extract just mentioned. After twenty minutes, 
he was noticed to be giddy and less active, especially in his 
demonstrations. At the end of an hour, as the effects 
seemed to have worn off somewhat, the same dose was re¬ 
peated. He was now, at the end of half an hour, found to 
be unable to walk, glared somewhat fiercely at any one 
entering the room, but did not make any demonstrations 
against them. These effects of the drug lasted for five 
hours, when the patient again became demonstrative. He 
was given, just before retiring, three and one fifth grammes 
of the drug, which rendered him more quiet than he had 
been for two weeks previous under chloral hydrate, hyoscy- 
amus, or morphine, which had been administered for their 
hypnotic effect. The drug rendered the patient calmer, but 
did not produce slumber by its direct hypnotic effect. Dur¬ 
ing six weeks of this treatment, the patient’s nutrition 
improved, and he was finally discharged recovered. 

The peculiarity of the conium as regards slumber led to 
a modification of the treatment in a second case, in which 
the remedy was tried. The patient had been treated at 
home by a physician, and. had received from one hundred 
and eighty to three hundred and sixty centigrammes of 
chloral hydrate, per diem, without marked effect as regards 
relief of the insomnia, whereupon the patient was trans¬ 
ferred to the asylum. On admission he was restless, bois¬ 
terous, and emotional. He claimed to be the son of a king, 
and a great humorist, told pointless stories, and made at¬ 
tempts at punning, yelled and sung incoherently. There 
were evidences of the existence of hallucinations of 
hearing. He was immediately given one hundred and 
twenty centigrammes of the fluid extract of conium, which 
quieted him for an hour, when he again became excited. 
The same dose was given, quieting him for a much shorter 
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period. The dose was then doubled, and he remained quiet 
for six hours. On retiring, two hundred centigrammes of 
the fluid extract were given, and the patient remained quiet 
during the night, but did not sleep. During the next day 
he received four hundred centigrammes, divided into four 
doses, at intervals of three hours each, and remained com¬ 
paratively quiet during the day. At night he was given, 
E : Extract, fluid, conii, extract, fluid, hyoscyam., aa .90 ; 
chloral, hydrat., 1.20; aquae, q. s. ad 8.00. M. S.: at a dose. 
Under this treatment the patient slept well. This treat¬ 
ment was kept up for about two months, when the patient 
recovered. 

In a case of recurrent mania, presenting much the same 
symptoms, the same treatment was employed. The patient 
recovered in much better condition physically than he 
usually presented after his periodical attacks of in¬ 
sanity. 

Another case was that of a man arrested for attempting 
to undress in the street, and found to be insane. He sang 
incoherently for the first three nights of his detention in the 
police-station, and remained sleepless despite large doses of 
chloral and morphine given him by the police-surgeon. On 
admission he claimed to be engaged in a walking match, 
and rushed wildly around the reception-room when admitted 
into it. He was sent to a ward and ordered one hundred and 
twenty centigrammes of fluid extract of conium, and by the 
following morning the delusion respecting the walking 
match had completely disappeared ; the patient having been 
markedly quiet during the night. He was kept under the 
influence of conium almost constantly for three weeks, and 
then the drug was only employed at night. After four 
months’ treatment the patient markedly improved physically 
and completely recovered. The conium appeared to have 
had a direct effect on the delusion, but this was evidently 
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due to its repressing the irritability of the motor centres, 
thus removing the source of the delusion. 

Cases might easily be cited of the same general tenor, 
but would be simple repetitions. They do not show that 
conium is a specific for acute mania. This psychosis is a 
relatively self-limited disease, having, as a rule, a tendency 
to end in recovery or death, or, much less frequently, 
in consequence of complications, in dementia. Death 
usually occurs from exhaustion, and it is by no means im¬ 
probable that this plays an important part in the production 
of dementia. This exhaustion usually results in producing 
exhaustion in two ways: first, directly; second, by produ¬ 
cing delusions, which, in their turn, cause fresh motor ex¬ 
citement. Conium quiets this motor excitement, thus re¬ 
moving a tendency to disease or death. From my present 
stand-point I am inclined to prefer conine to any prepara¬ 
tion of the drug : first, because the alkaloid can be easily 
administered hypodermically ; second, because the action, 
analogous to curare, of an agent, conicine, which exists in 
the fluid extract and succus, is thus avoided. To the in¬ 
fluence of this latter alkaloid is doubtless due the many 
failures with the drug. 

From what has already been said, I think I may be per¬ 
mitted to draw the following conclusions : First, that conium 
or its alkaloid conine is of marked benefit in acute mania; 
second, that it may apparently cause the disappearance of 
delusions and display a seeming hypnotic action, but that 
these are due to its removing the motor irritability, the cause 
of the insomnia and the source of the patient’s delusive 
ideas ; third, that the drug acts directly on the motor centres ; 
fourth, that while the drug has no hypnotic action itself, it 
promotes the hypnotic action of other drugs by removing 
the irritability of the motor centres which interferes with 
slumber; fifth, that much larger doses can be safely ad¬ 
ministered than is generally done ; sixth, that its chief 
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beneficial action in acute mania and allied states is derived 
from its prevention of extreme exhaustion, arising from in¬ 
creased motor irritability; seventh, that the alkaloid co- 
nine is, in all probability, preferable to any form of the 
drug, since the influence of the agent conicine is thus 
avoided, and the drug easily administered hypodermically, 
a matter of considerable importance when the difficulty of 
administering drugs per orem is taken into account; 
eighth, despite the present prevalent cant about the 
“chemical restraint of the brain-cell,” which arises from 
the laissez aller policy, too dominant in the mental and 
physical therapeusis of insanity, it is the physician’s duty 
to prevent his patients dying from exhaustion. 

XV.—CHLORAL HYDRATE IN THE PSYCHOSES. 

In the present paper I do not so much intend to discuss 
the therapeutic effect of the drug as certain secondary re¬ 
sults of its action. Introduced by Liebreich as a safe and 
rapid hypnotic, it has, while maintaining its place, shown 
its ability to produce effects which were unknown at first to 
its introducer, and were by him at length referred to im¬ 
purity of the drug, a theory adopted as late as 1880, by Dr. 
H. H. Kane, 1 to account for certain of the phenomena re¬ 
ferred to the use of chloral hydrate. 

Prominent among the effects produced by chloral hy¬ 
drate is conjunctivitis. This has been observed by H. M. 
Lyman, 2 Blackwood, 3 Turnbull, 4 Lee, 6 Anstie, 0 Kane, 7 Mat- 
tison, 8 Kern, 9 Murphy, 10 to frequently follow upon the use 

1 “ Drugs that Enslave.” 

2 Cited by Kane, op. cit. 

3 Philadelphia Medical and Surgical Reporter, Nov. 9, 1878. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid. 

8 Practitioner, 1874. 

7 Medical Record, 1881. 

8 Proceedings, Kings County Medical Society, May, 1879. 

9 Practitioner, 1873. 

10 Lancet, 1877, vol. i. 
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of chloral hydrate. In my experience it was so frequent 
that I was led to regard it as one of the constitutional ef¬ 
fects of the drug. Facial oedema has been found to be al¬ 
most equally frequent. Kirn believes both of these due to 
a weakened condition of the vaso-motor nerves of the head 
and face. Dr. Wyrzykowski 1 comes to the conclusion that 
the long-continued use of chloral hydrate affects nutri¬ 
tion very decidedly; that this disturbance of nutrition 
especially affects the mucous membranes and the skin, and 
gives rise to dermatoses and oedema. This is brought 
about in two ways—indirectly by vaso-motor paralysis, and 
directly through the influence of chloral on the red cor¬ 
puscle. This action of chloral is very strongly markedjin 
neurotic individuals and lunatics. Researches of Crichton 
Browne, 8 Monkton, 8 Pelman, 8 Kirn, 8 Webb, 3 N. R. Smith, 4 
Remondino, 3 Curschman, 5 Henan, 6 Kirkpatrick Murphy, 7 
Kane, 3 Kinsman, 3 Djuberg, 8 Brady, 8 Schiile, 9 Brochin, 15 
Burman, 11 Farquharson, 18 Ingalls, 73 Liebreich, O., 14 Mayer, 15 
Martinet, 16 and Neal, 17 tend to support these conclusions of 
Wyrzykowski. Among the most serious consequences 
produced by chloral hydrate are those resulting from its 
influence on the heart, lungs, and kidneys. Dr. S. Kirn, 2 
JastroWitz, 8 Hammerstein, 2 Schiile, 3 all have observed 

1 Pomietnik, T. L. W., iii, 1874, 289. 

2 Cited by Kirn, op. cit. 

3 Cited by Kane, op. cit. 

4 Medical Record , p. 91, 1871. Boston Med. and Surg. Journal ’, 1871, July. 

5 Deutsches Archiv f. klinische Medicin , p. 139, 1871. 

6 British Medical Journal, Jan. 24, 1880. 

7 Lancet, Aug. 2, 1873. 

8 Cited by Wyrzykowski. 

9 Allgemeine Zeitschriftf. Psyckiatrie, Band xxviii, Heft s. 

70 Bulletin Generals de Therapeulique, Feb., i88q. 

71 Lancet, March 16, 1872. 

72 British Medical Journal, 1880, 

78 Medical Record, 1871. 

74 Lancet, June 16, 1877. 

75 La France Mddicale, 1876. 

79 These de Paris, 1879, 

77 Lancet, Aug. 23, 1873. 
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dyspnceic phenomena due to chloral. Poliak 1 says that in 
affections of the heart, lungs, and digestive tract, chloral 
hydrate is partly inert and partly productive of unpleasant 
and even dangerous consequences; and, therefore, in such 
affections, it should be employed with the greatest caution, 
or absolutely contra-indicated. Rae and Husband 2 re¬ 
port cases in which pulmonary hemorrhage resulted from 
the use of chloral hydrate. Kane and Orton 3 speak of re¬ 
nal hemorrhage from chloral hydrate. 

My own observations on these effects of this drug are as 
follows : In eleven cases of acute mania and three cases of 
melancholia with frenzy, exhibition of 535 centigrammes of 
the drug, gradually increased to eight grammes, was fol¬ 
lowed by congested conjunctiva, widely dilated, irregular 
pupils, feebly responsive to light; and roseola of face and 
neck. On discontinuance of the drug, these symptoms dis¬ 
appeared. In six cases of hebephrenia with episodial excite¬ 
ment, six months’ use of the drug, in doses before mentioned, 
resulted in conjunctivitis, facial and nuchal oedema, and 
constant coldness of the extremities ; all of which symptoms 
subsided on withdrawal of the drug. In four cases of pro¬ 
gressive paresis attended by extreme maniacal excitement, 
five grammes, daily, of chloral were followed by increased 
excitability, facial and nuchal congestion, contracted pupils, 
dyspnoea and roseola, all of which subsided on disuse of the 
drug. In twenty-six cases of progressive paresis, in which 
much depression alternated with elation, the use of two 
grammes of chloral hydrate per diem, gradually increased to 
seven grammes, produced conjunctivitis, diplopia, facial oede¬ 
ma, cold extremities, inarticulate loquacity, desquamation of 
cuticle, and ulceration around nails ; all of which phenomena 
diminished and disappeared on withdrawal of the drug. 


1 Allgemeine med. central Zeitung , March 7, 1874. 

2 Edinburgh Medical Journal, Nov., 1871. 

3 Edinburgh Medical Journal , Nov., 1876. 
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All of these phenomena indicate that in all probability 
they are produced by the action of the drug on the vaso¬ 
motor centres of the medulla oblongata. That the drug 
does produce striking vaso-motor phenomena is shown by 
the paraplegia, amblyopia, etc., reported as resulting from 
its use, and disappearing on its discontinuance. The pul¬ 
monary and cardiac dyspnoea and pulmonary and renal 
hemorrhages should lead to extreme care in the use of 
chloral hydrate in psychoses complicated by nephritic, pul¬ 
monary, and cardiac disease. The tendency to trophic 
changes in the skin of progressive paretics, and the defi¬ 
ciency of the capillary circulation of the extremities of 
melancholiacs and epileptics, should, were there no other 
reasons in the second psychosis, lead to caution in its use in 
these conditions. The existence of a cardiac lesion was, to 
me, always a contra-indication for chloral hydrate. In pul¬ 
monary disease I have given it, if at all, with caution. It is 
certainly a potent agent for good in the psychoses, but an 
equally potent agent for harm if carelessly used. 



